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PREFACE 


T he purpose of this book is fulfilled if it 
reaches those who knew and loved Mr. 
Dennison and those who know his spirit and 
love the work which embodies it. To such, 
any true attempt to put into permanent form 
an account of his life is its own excuse. 

The truth of the pidlure is of paramount im- 
portance. Seen only through another's eyes 
it would of necessity lose some of its life and 
value ; what may be proper biographical form 
has therefore been sacrificed to allow a more 
than liberal introdudlion of Mr. Dennison's let- 
ters. To some the man will be known and the 
letters new; to them their reading will be a 
delight. To many, however, the man is hardly 
more than a tradition ; for them there will be 
no way to gain so full an appreciation of his 
personality as by seeing for themselves the 
letters in which it found expression. 

It may with good reason be believed that a 
knowledge of his charadler will offer greater 
inspiration than that of many more famous 
men ; for he had no talent or virtue unattain- 
able by any normal man. Above all else he 
was human, and was great simply in the per- 
fecting of many good qualities and in the 
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disinterested and loyal devotion of his life to 
whatever work he found at his hand. 

In a small way this book may perhaps con- 
tinue the work to which E. W. Dennison dedi- 
cated his life, — the helping and inspiring of 
his fellow-men. 
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E. W. DENNISON 
I 

F rom its first settlement in this country, 
the Dennison stock has always produced 
typical New Englanders. The sea has called 
to some of its men; many have found their 
success in farming ; more have been artisans, 
shipbuilders, joiners, or carpenters; and not 
a few have shown unusual skill and inventive 
genius in the chosen work of their hands. 
Throughout the family there seems to have 
been a love of work for its own sake, which 
found expression in the most immediate and 
pradfical ways. 

The founder of the Dennison family in Ame- 
rica was George Dennison, who was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1 695, of English parentage. 
His education in the College of Dublin had 
just begun when, in 1712, he was seized and 
impressed for service aboard an English man- 
of-war. Soon after, in the port of Boston, he 
made his escape, found employment in a com- 
mercial house, and began his career as an 
American colonist. 

At full manhood he had established himself 
as a master mariner and fisherman at Glouces- 
ter, sending his vessels to the Banks on many 
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a successful trip. David and Abner, two of his 
seven children, left the old Annisquam home- 
stead in 1757, to become pioneers in the lum- 
ber trade in Maine; and twenty years later 
David's eldest son, also named David, enlisted 
in the Continental army at the age of fifteen, 
serving in the battles of Monmouth and Sar- 
atoga, and through the bitter Valley Forge 
winter. Returning from the war he was mar- 
ried at his home in Freeport, Maine. There 
Andrew, the second of his fifteen children, 
bom in 1786, was brought up to leam the 
shoemaker’s trade, and at his majority moved 
to Topsham to pradlise it. Long service in the 
state militia advanced Andrew to the rank of 
colonel, and by that title he was known to 
his townsfolk, among whom he stood in high 
regard as a wise and careful man of assured 
integrity. In 1807 he married Lydia Lufkin, 
and of their ten children Aaron was the third, 
and Eliphalet Whorf Dennison, born Novem- 
ber 23, 1819, was the sixth. 

When Eliphalet was five years old the fa- 
mily moved across the river to Brunswick, and 
there the children grew up in the healthful 
life of the farm, the busy Colonel following his 
cobbler’s trade and farming at the same time. 
Eliphalet earned his education by buildingfires 
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and sweeping out the school-house, but when 
he was seventeen he felt that the time had 
come when he should strike out for himself, 
and relieve his father of part of the heavy bur- 
den he was carrying. His older brother Aaron 
had already gone to Boston, and thither he 
followed him in the fall of 1836. 

The first letter of his which has been saved 
tells of his early days there in a most ingenu- 
ous and lovable fashion. 


Boston, Nov. 3, 1836 


Dear Sister: 

As I have nothing to do I thought I would 
write you a few lines to let you know how I 
have passed my time since I have been here 
and how I like, etc. The first three days I 
came here I had nothing to do but travel 
around and see what I could, but I soon got 
tired of that, and the fourth morning Aaron 
said he had got a place for me in a shoe- 
store. I felt sorry to have to go into a shoe- 
store, but it is as good a business in the city 
as any. The men that I live with are very 
clever so far as I am acquainted with them. 
The store in which I keep is in about the 
centre of the city, 214 Washington Street, and 
the house is on Front Street, and I have to go 
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about as far as our house to the field to get 
my meals, and I room with Aaron as yet, 
but I expedl to room with the Haynes's soon, 
for Aaron said he made a bargain this morn- 
ing, and I am to have $ 4,0 the first year and 
boarded, and $6q the next, and so on until 
I am twenty-one years old. 

I like the city considerable well, but I 
would rather be at home, that is a fadl. I can't 
write any more today. I will finish Monday. 


Monday 

I told you I should finish writing today. I 
shall now do it. We are very sorry to hear 
Benj. is sick, but glad to know that he is in 
good hands. We received a paper this morn- 
ing, stating that you would write the particu- 
lars today, which we are anxious to know. 
William Jordan is going home tomorrow, and 
I send this by him. I want you to tell Benj. 
to bring my skates and bosom-pin if he gets 
able to come up soon. I don't know but I can 
get a chance to go skating Thanksgiving 
Day, and if I can I want to improve it, for it 
will be the only chance I can get. I called on 
Stephen Haynes last evening and was very 
much pleased with his wife and himself. They 
live in pretty good style, but you have to go 
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up three flights of stairs before you get to 
where they live in the fourth story, which you 
would think was a dreadful thing. I would, 
would n't you ? As I was coming home from 
meeting I passed by a large block of houses 
and I thought I would count them. There 
were twenty houses, all of them four stories 
high and as large as Governor Dunlap’s, which 
made a row ateut as long as from our house 
to the bottom of the hill. I have seen a good 
many things that would make you stare, but 
Aaron and Benjamin did not at first allow 
me to look anyway but straight ahead. 

I have had the worst cold since Saturday 
that I ever had in my life. Aaron and I went 
to the Old Clothes Dealers to see if we could 
not get a cloak, but could n't find any to suit, 
so I suppose I shall have to get a new one. 

I met Caroline Weld on the street the other 
Sunday going to meeting, but she did not see 
me, therefore I did not speak to her. I want 
you to write me a good long letter the first 
time you get a chance and tell me all about 
the girls and everything. Don’t omit putting 
in something about the old horse and how the 
potatoes turned out, and if good for anything. 
Give my love to all my old acquaintances. I 
want to know if you have heard from Aunt 
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Esther’s folks since I came away. If you have 
I want you to tell me what it is. I can’t write 
any more at present, so I must bid you 
good-bye. 

From your afFedlionate brother, 

E. W. Dennison 

P. S. Tell mother the folks do my washing 
for me. 

In the shoe-store Eliphalet remained six 
months and then took a position as salesman 
in the wholesale dry-goods store of Burnham 
& Dow, on Water Street, with whom he 
stayed three years. A letter to his father, a 
year and a half later, shows remarkable pro- 
gress towards assurance and good judgment. 


Boston, June 22, 1838 


Dear Father: 

I FEEL ashamed of myself for negle61:ing to 
write so long, for which I have no sufficient 
excuse unless it is my extremely bad writing. 
It was my intention to have gone to writing- 
school before this, but I thought it better to 
wait until I got better able and at least until 
I got back from my visit, for when I go I 
want to take right hold and keep the books of 
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the store, so that if I get a good handwriting 
I can keep it. Mr. Chafin promises me that he 
will teach me how to keep books if I learn 
to write. I expe 6 f to find some trouble on ac- 
count of being so bad a mathematician, but 
pra 6 lice will remedy that. Mr. Chafin is a first- 
rate bookkeeper, and no doubt I shall do well 
under his tuition. He is one of the finest men 
that I ever knew. He treats me like a brother. 

I have never had a hard word from him yet, 
though there have been a good many times 
that I thought I deserved it. After all I have 
some objeftions to my place. They don’t do 
quite as much business as I should like, but I 
believe they calculate to do rather more this 
Fall. They have n’t got their credit firmly es- 
tablished yet, being young men, — all of which 
is a great consideration in these critical times. 
They have a lawsuit pending which will prob- 
ably turn in their favor and bring in $8000 
or ? 10,000. This will be a great help to them. 

I am glad to hear such good accounts from 
your farming business as I do. It is truly 
cheering in these hard times. It seems to me 
that you have got a more than usual quantity 
of com planted this year. I should think you 
wculd find it hard work to tend it alone. 
I should think you would do well to take 
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John H. Wilson, Jr., to bring up. He is so 
large now that he might be considerable help 
to you. He is naturally a smart fellow. 

You say that Aaron speaks highly of my 
business qualifications, but that my other quali- 
ties are spoken rather slightingly of. He seems 
to dwell strongly on extravagance in clothing. 
I presume he has spoken to you about a coat 
and pair of pantaloons. These are the only 
times that I have not gone perfe6lly by his 
instru6lions, and when you hear my reasons 
for disagreeing with him in these, hope you 
won't put quite so much blame on me as you 
do now. Poor brother, he seems to be kicked 
by everybody. He was rather blue about a 
month ago when he began to work evenings, 
but he seems to be in good spirits now. He 
has made out much better than he anticipated 
in his plan of paying debts. I think he would 
be entirely out of his element if he were out 
of debt. He has been made uneasy several 
times lately by the receipt of small parcels of 
money from persons that he had lent it to to 
get home with. This was so uncommon an oc- 
currence that he thought they must be crazy or 
foolish. I believe it is his intention to bequeath 
such money as he gets in this way to the “ So- 
ciety for Alleviating the Condition of the In- 
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dians." If he were to get all the money due 
him in this way, and should save it, he would 
have a very good capital to set up in business 
with. 

It is my intention to make my usual visit in 
August sometime. I will let you know before 
the time comes. I want to know if you could 
accommodate Horatio. He is not well and 
wants to go into the country to rusticate a little 
while. He is a great genius and my particular 
friend. If you have n’t bedroom for both of us, 
we can sleep at the tavern. Ben will tell you 
what kind of a fellow he is. I have n’t time to 
write any more. I shall send this by Mr. Swain 
if I can get to the boat before it goes. 

Excuse mistakes, — I have n’t time to look it 
over. 

Your affedfionate son, 

E. W. Dennison 


By the time Eliphalet left the dry-goods 
store mentioned in' this letter, Aaron had al- 
ready settled into watch-making, the work to 
which he gave the rest of his life. Eliphalet 
at first joined Aaron in his business, but as 
soon as familiar with it took a stock of jew- 
elry and watch-maker’s goods to Bath, Maine, 
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setting up a retail store on his own venture. 
Several years of alternating hope and doubt 
proved this trial unsuccessful, and after a short 
stay at his father’s home he returned to Bos- 
ton; but his life in Bath brought him an ac- 
quaintance with Lydia Beals, then only four- 
teen years old, who five years later became 
his wife. 

Another apprenticeship at the jeweler’s 
trade had mended his resources sufficiently 
to allow his yielding again to that deep im- 
pulse for independence which was striving for 
the best form of its self-expression. With his 
retail stock he started again, this time in 
Bangor. His letters to his father tell the story 
of this second step in the search for a life- 
work, and give many glimpses of the char- 
after just then beginning to form itself along 
definite lines. In each letter there is a strong 
undertone of love and admiration for his fa- 
ther, and loyalty to his home and family ; and 
in each is evident the love of work which, 
with the courageous optimism that gave him 
faith to fight to the last ditch, formed the basis 
for that inexhaustible enthusiasm which char- 
afterized his later business life. It is discerni- 
ble, however, that his whole heart was not 
aftually given to the jewelry business, and 
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that the inherited desire to make something 
would not allow him to rest satisfied in it. 


Dear Father: 


May , 1842 


From the tone of your letter I should sup- 
pose that you were having uncommonly dark 
times now in Brunswick. All the consolation 


I can olFer is that there will finally be an 
opening as there has always been heretofore. 
If business should continue as good as it has 
been, I should advise you by all means to 
come down here, but as business may fall 
off, I not being firmly established as yet, 
I should vote it rather imsafe to make the at- 


tempt immediately. The prospedl is decidedly 
flattering for us now. How long it will be so 
I cannot tell. My profits last week amounted 
to $49.57. This, however, is more than double 
the amount of any other week. Business has 
greatly increased since I came here and must 
continue to do so. There is one thing quite 
certain, — that I shall not be able to meet my 
six months' paper, but as it was understood 
that I should have lenity when I began, I shall 
expe6l it. All is, if my creditors are not satis- 
fied with my course they must come upon me 
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in the natural way, and I must slope to Texas, 

It appears to me that if I had you and mo- 
ther here, and all my debts paid, I should be 
perfedfly happy. I like my boarding-house as 
well as any possible boarding-house except 
one. 

The people of Bangor I like much. They 
seem open-hearted and generous. I don’t 
know that I should want a better place for 
residence than this, should business continue 
as good as it has been. There is not a stand 
in the state that I would change mine for. I 
never saw a stand so prominently good as 
mine is. It is situated on the corner of the two 
principal streets and makes into the square 
called West Market Square. This is a large 
square around which are situated the stores 
that bring the highest rents, say from $4>oo to 
$500 a year. My store is fitted up in good 
but economical style and my stock of goods 
better than all the rest put together. My 
principal competitor is not worth the notice 
of any man. To give you some idea of him, 
he is one of those men who will sneak around ; 
for instance, he never has been to my store 
when I was in, but when he knows that I am 
out, he will creep in and take a view of my 
stock, making such remarks as he pleases, 
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always being sure not to be caught by me. 

I hope next time I hear from you it will be 
rather more cheerful than the last epistle. It 
was really gloomy. Your family is so small 
that it does n't require half what it once did to 
support them, and considering this I should 
think your earnings, though small, would sup- 
port them now as well as ever. If you get 
short. I'd manage to send you something, 
such as my profits would admit of, though 
capital cries out against it. However, I could 
manage to send you an X now and then if 
necessary. If you are bent upon moving from 
Brunswick, come here by all means. If I should 
not chance to meet with the success hoped 
for, you would do as well here as anywhere. 

Give my love to all, especially mother. 

In September of the same year — 1842 — he 
wrote again. 

It is with greatest pleasure that I read your 
letters. It seems as though I were at home 
talking with you, there is so much ease in the 
composition. If you could spare me an even- 
ing once a week or formight it would be what 
I should delight in. You have a lasting store 
of good that would be interesting to me, even 
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if there were none of that little village news 
to fill in, which I read with more feeling than 
the great and important events of the world 
as they are laid down in the news of the day. 

You spoke at considerable length on the 
eledtion. I went the whole Whig. I find it 
hard to go back on the principles that were 
instilled in me as those were. I must vote 
some way. “Of three evils choose the least.” 
I am more sceptical than ever in reference to 
that great subje6l of Religion. I shall try to 
live uprightly, and deal honestly, and trust in 
circumstances. 

I do not know how I shall succeed in get- 
ting this store, but I have not given up the 
idea yet. If I do I shall want Julia. It is quite 
doubtful how it will turn out. I should enjoy 
life better if I had some one or ones with me 
to care for. If it were possible I should be a 
married man this Fall, the cautions of friends 
to the contrary notwithstanding ; but as it is 
impossible owing to circumstances, friends 
may ease their minds on that score. 

The more I see of Bangor and its people 
the better I like my situation. It is my whole 
study to establish myself firmly, so that should 
opposition come I shall be better able to with- 
stand the shock. That this is destined to be 
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the most important town east of Boston, I am 
well satisfied. Soon we shall see the change 
manifested. For five years there has been 
scarcely a dwelling built; and yet there was 
room; now we are full to overflowing; rents 
enormous. This tells for the prosperity of the 
city. Many are little aware of the immense 
business carried on in this place. I did not 
dream of it and am daily made more sensi- 
ble of it; our daily arrivals and clearances 
are almost equal to Boston. Business has been 
good with me, perhaps even better than I 
anticipated. 

Tell mother the shirts will be most accept- 
able about this time. I know not when I shall 
be at home again, maybe soon, perhaps not. 

I have written this when not waiting on 
customers and have frequently been called off 
by my work. My love to mother and all. 

Your son, 

Eliphalet 

In March of the following year the young 
jeweler reports business as being dull enough 
and that it makes him homesick and blue, but 
the deep-seated confidence in his own final 
ability to make good, which was the inevita- 
ble result of a combination of courage with 
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love of w^ork, was not shaken. The lack of cer- 
tainty in his business outlook he recognized 
as temporary, and on June 30, 1843, he mar- 
ried the girl of nineteen whom he had met five 
years before in Bath, Lydia Ann Beals. It was 
a blessing to both that their lives should have 
been joined at this time. In the dark hours 
which came so soon, and through the times of 
doubt which lasted many years, the husband 
found in his home a joy that made life more 
than worth the living, and ganed from it ever 
new courage and inspiration ; the wife learned 
to know deeply and to love every side of the 
man and his life’s work, and through her love 
and appreciation to grow into full fellowship 
with him. 

Sentences here and there in his letters give 
a lovable pi6fure of their early life together, 
and a true promise of the forty-three happy 
years which were to come to them. 

“Lydia is contented and happy, fat and 
hearty. She is more than my most sanguine 
expedlations and seems to like her husband 
tolerably well. We have a girl with us who 
goes to school and we find her all the help 
we want. Lydia is a tip-top housewife, cook, 
etc. She sends her best respedls.” 
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“ First and most important of all, health has 
been with truth our constant companion. Lydia 
Ann says she never enjoyed so good health 
for so long a time in her life. Mine you know 
is always good. Our enjoyment has been so 
perfe 61 ; that it almost makes me fear that the 
future must bring some check. Such happiness 
as ours was never known to be lasting, and 
especially to one so ill deserving of it as I am.” 

* * 

“ Lydia Ann sends her love to all and looks 
happy.” 

The happiness of the home was all needed 
to offset the cares of business. In December, 
1843, he writes again to his father. 

“I send you $10 which you wished me to. 
I was glad to see such a spirit manifested as 
was in your letter. In reading it I imagined you 
as much as ten years younger than reality. 
This makes my saying true,‘ that if you could 
content yourself to sit on your bench steadily 
for a period longer or shorter, it would clear 
you from the cursed thraldom ( indebtedness ) 
that has ever encompassed you and embittered 
your existence.’ I am the same, and God only 
knows when I shall free myself. My situation 
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now is critical. I am worth something, but it is 
in goods and no sale. Unless I can raise liooo 
on my stock I must ask an extension. How 
all this will come out time only will tell. My 
health was never better than it is now, and 
all the damper upon my perfedl happiness is 
my pecuniary circumstances. Today I have had 
a good day for the first time for a long while, 
— sold a watch for $75 and chain for more, 
but business is wretchedly dull. I have n’t time 
to write more now, but will send papers. 
Write oftener. By the way, do you know that 
that letter was the only news I had from you 
since I was there.? My love to mother and all.” 

Another letter, in April of the following 
year, gives a somewhat brighter account. 

“ I was happy to receive yours. Each time I 
am reminded of my negligence I promise my- 
self to do better. There is nothing under the 
sun to make our correspondence so scattering, 
and everything to make us hear from each 
other often. Your letters are always full of in- 
terest to me. You have a knack peculiar to 
yourself of relating affairs ever so minute and 
making them appear important and interest- 
ing. This is what does not seem to be inherited 
by any of us, for I am fully assured that there 
cannot be found more perfedl doughheads in 
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this line than Aaron, Benj.,and myself. This is 
nothing surprising for me, but for them, pos- 
sessing as good general information as they 
do, it is unaccountable. 

“My business is as good as could be ex- 
pe 6 led considering my store. I see daily the 
need of a larger one and yet dare not leave 
this stand. I took a lease of this house the other 
day and have almost repented of it since, but 
its proximity to the store will outweigh a mul- 
titude of faults. Our rent is $90 this year. I 
have concluded, if I keep on in this little box, 
to manage without a clerk this summer and 
economize a little (a queer word from this 
source, say you ), or rather wait the movement 
of the waters somewhat. I tried to get the 
lease of the store after this one was out, but 
could n’t short of $ 500 . 

‘T might go on for a whole quire of paper, 
but it would be no more interesting. Write 
often. My love to all.” 


Bangor, yuly 14, 1844 

My course at present is quite undetermined ; 
either curtail or branch out. I know not which ; 
one month will determine. I have got along 
since the first of May without help, done my 
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whole business and have found myself more 
content and my customers better satisfied, 
profits more and expenses less ; it has led me 
to considerable satisfadlion. Now I want you 
to give me some of your good advice, and 
write often. 


Bangor, Sept. 8, 1844 

Within the last two months there has been 
considerable change going on in my arrange- 
ments, and though you may have heard of 
some part of the operations, you are not ap- 
prised of the whole. In the first place, I have 
formed a co-partnership with Mr. I. S. Bump- 
kins. He is a man of substance and persever- 
ance, and we calculate to split the difference 
between my disposition and his, and conclude 
we shall make a pretty strong team. I have 
also offered the firm's papers to my creditors 
at 62% on what I have, so you see I am a 
failed man as you predidfed. My creditors 
seem favorable toward me and I believe all 
will pass off well. We have managed to get 
Gilligan out of the corner, and shall next week 
take down the partition wall. This has always 
been the height of my ambition. It is the 
greatest stand in the state, and probably the 
highest rent. We are going into the manu- 
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failure of specialties — the tallest kind — and 
shall procure the most of our stock by way 
of barter, so that we can move along with- 
out the usual difficulties attending insufficient 
capital. The prospe6l is better with me now 
than ever before. On all occasions of my 
former attempts in business I started with a 
faint-heartedness which I do not see reason 
to feel now. I have always said before that I 
was starting on a voyage of great risk and 
uncertainty from want of foundation and ex- 
perience. 

Only disappointment and failure resulted 
from the partnership with Mr. Bumpkins, and 
after this bitter experience Eliphalet returned 
to Boston to a6l as salesman for his brother 
a third time. But now the field of work was 
changed. 

Aaron, being in the jewelry business, had 
been obliged, as were all his trade, to get his 
jewelry boxes from over the sea. His love of 
nicely made goods disgusted him with the 
imported boxes, which were not only crudely 
constru61:ed, but became badly broken and 
soiled in transit. His watch-making experi- 
ence had developed in him the independent 
habit of making for himself whatever he felt 
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the need of, so it was natural that he should 
decide to attempt the manufadlure of good 
boxes. 

In 1843, therefore, he set out from Boston 
to Portland with a package of pasteboard and 
glazed and enamelled papers, which he had 
secured from David Felt of New York, — at 
that time the only manufadfurer of such ma- 
terial in this country, — and for which he had 
paid $7.50. Aaron made the trip by stage and 
packet steamer, and fifteen miles of the dis- 
tance had to be covered by foot; but walking 
was always sport to him and he was not tired 
when he laid his parcel and his plan before 
his father. The plan was that Colonel Denni- 
son should begin to supply the United States 
with boxes for jewelry. The colonel felt his 
fighting blood rise at the thought of compet- 
ing with industries on the other side of the 
water, and undertook the work at once. The 
old shoe-knife and a straight edge were the 
only tools needed in cutting out the parts, 
which were put together, pasted, and finished 
by two daughters, Julia and Mathilda, who 
became thus the first jewelry box makers in 
this country ; the latter developed great skill 
and was closely associated with the business 
all her life. The first lot of boxes soon reached 
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Boston, and Aaron took them around to the 
makers and sellers of jewelry for judgment. 
It was an anxious time for the young man, 
but the strain was soon over. The American 
boxes proved to be so much better made and 
finished than the foreign ones that they found 
a market at once. The anxiety was then trans- 
ferred to the question of sufficient supply, but 
father and son put their heads together and 
worked out the first paper-box machine, 
which was promptly set to work. It is still 
the standard machine of its kind in all box 
fadlories. Before the first year was over, ten 
hands were employed and new machinery 
and various devices had been added. So be- 
gan the Dennison Manufadluring Company. 
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A ARON'S heart was not in the making 
x\. of boxes, nor was he fitted by nature 
to develop and maintain such a business. His 
eyes were turned towards the vision of a 
watch made by machinery, — a watch better, 
cheaper, and more easily repaired than any 
the world had known. He looked for a Moses 
to lead the less technical enterprise into the 
Promised Land of Success ; a man with the 
qualities of salesmanship was needed and, 
like Aaron of old, he could plead that he had 
not a facile tongue. Eliphalet had just returned 
from his unsuccessful Bangor venture, well 
convinced that he could never give the best 
that was in him to the management of a jew- 
elry store, so to him was turned over the 
responsibility for the sale of the boxes. With 
the beginnings of that enthusiasm which 
steadily grew more intense during later years, 
he saw the possibilities of the new business, 
and threw himself into it heart and soul. The 
opportunity was obvious, for a very consider- 
able demand for American boxes had been 
awakened, but difficulties serious enough to 
test his faith began at once to arise. Paper 
and cardboard of good enough texture to 
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fulfil the very stri 61 ; requirements were hard 
to come by and not a little had to be imported ; 
and other men, now that the way had been 
blazed, plunged eagerly into this new kind 
of enterprise, making prices based on their 
ignorance or eagerness, and boxes to match. 

Until 1 849 Eliphalet adled merely as sales- 
man, but then made an agreement with his 
father for a division of profits, by which he 
became virtually a middleman. The business, 
however, was an exacting one, easily dis- 
turbed by the delays arising from the in- 
accessibility of Brunswick, and so seriously 
hampered by the division of authority that in 
the next year plans were made which ended 
in Eliphalet's purchase of his father’s inter- 
est. That this purchase was not as easy and 
simple a matter as the word would indicate 
is made clear by the letters of 1850, which 
frequently refer to bank credits and notes 
“shaved” to meet others due. But they tell, 
also, of his establishing a market in New 
York, which was so promising as to make 
him decide to visit that city once each month, 
and in October he cheerfully reports that “he 
has been through his account of stock and is 
gratified to think that for one year he has 
paid for his fodder and gathered a little moss.” 
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So, in his thirty-first year, this little manu- 
fadluring business passed wholly into his own 
hands, and from then he may be said to have 
struck the trail which he followed the rest of 
his life. He could not see whither it led, and 
could never believe that a more than normal 
degree of success would come to him ; but the 
new enterprise opened to him the broader life 
of the traveller, bringing to him daily new 
acquaintances in the business world, and thus 
allowed the free and efFe6live play of one of his 
greatest talents, — the power of attradling and 
influencing men. The goods he dealt in were 
small, but his thorough devotion to them, and 
his ingenuity in finding and filling new wants, 
soon made his line indispensable. 

In 1851 Mr. Dennison’s attention was at- 
tradled to the little cards on which jewelry 
was displayed, and which the shop boys and 
clerks cut out with scissors. He saw how ne- 
cessary this card was to the jewelry business, 
and how impossible it would become, with the 
growth of the country, to supply the demand 
properly by this primitive method. The pro- 
du6f was crude and irregular, and he there- 
fore set himself to the problem of making 
these cards by machinery. The necessary 
Bristol-board he had at first to import, but as 
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the business grew he looked about to see 
whether it could not be made in this country. 
To his surprise, he found almost under his 
eyes as good material as the European arti- 
cle, at the E. Lamson Perkins fa6tory in Rox- 
bury, the first in the United States where 
Bristol-board had been successfully made. The 
alliance between the two, which was made at 
once, continued until the Perkins fa6i:ory be- 
came the nucleus of the large Dennison works, 
established in Roxbury in 1878. The machine 
and dies for cutting, Mr. Dennison worked 
out himself ; and so clear was his insight into 
fundamentals that the principle of card-mak- 
ing which he established remains today the 
best. 

In 1850 it became necessary to find a con- 
venient headquarters. Only a very small rent 
could be considered, and he was therefore 
fortunate in finding a jewelry manufa< 51 :urer 
from Attleboro', Mr. H. M. Richards, on a sim- 
ilar quest. Together they took a second-story 
room at 203 W ashington Street, on the corner 
of Bromfield, where the jewelry was dis- 
played in the front, and the card and tag cutter 
occupied the rear. Mr. Richards’ salesman, 
Albert Metcalf, was a few years younger than 
Mr. Dennison and soon became his close 
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friend. Before long he was helping in his spare 
moments by selling boxes to callers and en- 
tering the sale on the “Scratch Book,” and 
within a few years they had formed a part- 
nership which only death dissolved. The new 
firm was established in 1855 and assumed the 
name of Dennison & Co. Mr. Metcalf to this 
day takes keen pleasure in the recolledlion 
of their early struggles, and especially in re- 
calling the warnings given him even as late 
as i860 by the old accountant who came in 
to write up and post their books, “to look out 
for Dennison, as he was no business man.” 

In the thirty-one years of their work to- 
gether, Mr. Dennison’s abounding enthusiasm 
was well supplemented by Mr. Metcalf’s com- 
mand of detail and clear understanding of 
business conditions. For him no hours were 
too long, no labor too tedious, no financial 
problem too complex. It was he who first in- 
vestigated the subjedl of foreign tissue, crepe, 
and napkins; and the present close relation 
between the house of Cooper, Dennison & 
Walkden in London and the Dennison Manu- 
fadluring Company in America is the result of 
Mr. Metcalfs search for a reliable supply of 
parchment. 

Jeweler’s cotton was almost as indispensa- 
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ble to the trade as boxes and cards. Up to 
1854 this had been imported from Europe, 
but from that date on Mr. Dennison added 
it to the list of his manufa 61 :ures. 

These two new ventures, cards and cotton, 
were hardly more than begun when Mr. Den- 
nison decided that what he had accomplished 
towards improving the cards could also be 
applied to the jewelry tags which were then 
imported from Europe. Their inferior quality 
had discredited them among American mer- 
chants, so with a good American Bristol-board 
at his hand and dies and cutters already de- 
veloped, he had only to obtain a satisfaftory 
twine. For the stringing, which demanded 
careful and skilful workmanship, he relied 
upon his sister Mathilda, who in 1855 married 
George Swift of Falmouth, Massachusetts. 
In her usual businesslike way she soon had 
several of the farmers' wives well trained to 
the work, and so securely grounded the prin- 
ciples of care which her brother demanded 
that for more than fifty years the household 
industry thus started has remained in Fal- 
mouth. 

But Mr. Dennison’s eyes were still open to 
opportunity. Having the twine onhandbrought 
naturally to his attention another need of the 
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jeweler, and within a few months his stock 
included a twine in balls which today bears 
the initials “ EWD " as its trade name. Shortly 
afterwards the fa6l that the little marking-tags 
could be of value to others besides the jewelers 
he had so far dealt with came to his notice. 
New sizes and shapes were therefore brought 
out, meeting such various needs that even the 
name they soon earned — “merchandise tags” 
— was hardly broad enough. It was a most 
significant step, this widening of interest be- 
yond the jeweler, since it brought him into 
contadf with many trades, and soon introduced 
his goods to the stationer. 

The success of the merchandise tag, when 
well made and of good material, led up to the 
conception of a larger and stronger kind for 
heavier and more bulky goods. Here, how- 
ever, more serious handicaps had to be over- 
come. Such tags could be cut by the user from 
waste cardboard, and those were the days 
when time was more abundant than material, 
and when all paper, pasteboard, string, and the 
like were carefully saved. To spend money 
upon machine-made tags, when the shop boys 
could clip them out of stulF lying about the 
premises, and even the clerks could be set to 
work on them on rainy days, seemed too im- 
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possible an extravagance to be considered. To 
realize how conditions have changed, we need 
only recall a recent story to the efFedl that, 
in competition among boys for the position of 
parcel makers in one of our largest establish- 
ments, those who carefully wound up the old 
strings and folded the used papers, as they 
had been taught to do by their thrifty mo- 
thers, were promptly rejedfed as too slow and 
stupid, while the untrained gamins, who ig- 
nored the foolish saving, were accepted. 

It was the day of small economies. Mr. Met- 
calf has given a realistic pidture of the young 
manufadlurer’s life at that time. “The lunch 
hour was at twelve o’clock, and the place for 
obtaining the meal was at Shaw’s lunch-room, 
just around the corner in Bromfield Street. 
Fifteen to twenty minutes was the time occu- 
pied in absorbing a teri-cent plate of beans and 
a five-cent pie, after which Mr. Dennison 
would take his place again at the machine he 
had invented and proceed to cut out jewelers’ 
tags. The machine worked by a treadle and 
stamped out the tags one by one. A girl, who 
sat in front of the machine, picked up the tags 
and bound them in bundles of a hundred 
each.” 

The new large tags could not be sold at 
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first,, and their maker had to give them away 
to get them into use at all. In time, however, 
the fresh appearance, fair shape, and uniform 
size made the goods to which they were fas- 
tened look so much more attra6live than the 
haphazard home-made tags had done that the 
new idea began to commend itself to enter- 
prising merchants, and these tags gradually 
came into use in the woollen trade. 

Tags for the still heavier work of marking 
parcels for shipment — “direftion labels,” as 
they were called in England — were made of 
linen with folded ends, and imported in small 
quantities. But the rise of the premium on gold 
made linen too costly to use for such a pur- 
pose, and a paper tag with a metal eyelet took 
its place. This eyelet, however, tore out too 
readily, especially when the tag became wet, 
and progress along these lines was much im- 
peded by that great inconvenience. An eyelet 
alone, however well attached to a box or par- 
cel, was clearly of very limited utility. The 
tag business evidently had its fimits not far 
ahead. 

It was at this jun6lure that Mr. Dennison 
hit upon a device which saved the day and put 
the business pra6lically into his hands. He re- 
inforced the hole in the tag by a paper washer 
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on each side. It was apparently an insignifi- 
cant addition, but it made the shipping tag 
what it has been ever since. It furnished a 
strong and a permanent means of attachment, 
and was patented in 1863. 

It was this invention which so broadened 
and strengthened the foundation of his busi- 
ness that the great development which it after- 
ward gained was always firmly supported. 
As the reward of his insight into the needs of 
others, and of his ingenuity and promptness 
in devising sound means to satisfy those needs, 
the vidlory was deserved, and fairly won ; but 
it came in the form of new opportunity to 
labor, rather than as a relief from it. To hold 
his advantage and to win its full value occu- 
pied nearly all the rest of his life,— a life of 
planning and struggle, but of a broad love 
of man, and of deep joy in his work, his 
friends, and his family. 

As Mr. Edward Atkinson has said in his 
tribute to his friend: *‘Mr. Dennison was 
one of the great representatives of manufac- 
turers of conveniences, of whom it can be 
said that every dollar of his earnings was a 
token of the service which he had rendered 
to the community, because, for every dollar 
that he made, the community saved ten or 
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more which it had previously been obliged 
to expend ; and that is the ethical principle by 
which commerce is governed under the true 
rendering of the Golden Rule/' 
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W HEN the patent was granted for his 
shipping tag, Mr. Dennison was in his 
forty-third year. Twenty years of married 
life had been to him a source of inspiration, 
encouragement, and deepest happiness. He 
delighted in taking the most tender care of 
his wife and in teaching his children the joy 
of serving and helping her. The considera- 
tion which he lavished upon her developed 
the gentler side of his nature, and their home 
was made beautiful by his continual thought- 
fulness and provision for her comfort. On her 
side, moreover, she brought to him a keen 
good sense and a rare quiet humor which 
lifted him above the cares of the market and 
cheered him in times of stress and defeat. A 
continual banter played between them. The 
state of his clothing was a perpetual source 
of despair on her part and of excuse on his. 
“ Never mind the spoggles on my coat, mo- 
ther,” he would say, “ so long as there are 
none on my chara6fer.” 

He wrote to his youngest daughter: “Your 
best of mothers was at home to-night and 
looked so bright and well that it seems to me 
that for the love I bear her I should start 
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right off for the ‘ Dobsis’ again. I know that I 
am an awful care for her, to keep me decent; 

but I do think that if she had Senator to 

keep clean, she would find me a pink of neat- 
ness in comparison, for I met him on my 
way out from fishing and he looked so spotted 
that I asked the condudlor if he had n't a 
string of hose somewhere on the train, so that 
he could play on the Senator for a half hour 
or so.” 

Six children were bom to them, of whom 
five are still living, — two sons and three 
daughters, — a family closely bound together 
around a beautiful mother and the memory 
of a manly father. His big heart found room 
for each new baby, while it was still widen- 
ing daily to the circle of friends which grew 
even faster than his business. But towards 
his own wife and children, to his devotion he 
added a great tenderness, the indulgence of 
which seemed to give him the greatest plea- 
sure of his life. When he could afford some 
new plan for their comfort a tone of deep satis- 
fa6lion rings out in his letters. 

“We are all well at our house. As spring 
house-cleaning approaches the wheels squeak 
a little, and we propose to grease them with 
one erood domestic if we can find her.” 
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“The whole boodle of us are off to Hull 
tomorrow, where we have taken a cottage 
for the season, and take meals at the hotel 
near by. Lydia was wearing out in the old 
shebang. She is always well when off.” 

* ♦ * 

“ Still our good dutiful mother, havingno cares 
of her own, manages to lie awake thinking of 
her duties undone to others, and so enjoys her 
usual share of martyrdom, — while my beastly 
health lets me sleep as quiet as a log.” 

* 3k 5|e 

“Lydia has a large fine bay mare and two 
carriages, one for shopping and calling and 
the other for driving out to Newton or for 
rides. Her turnout is just what seems in keep- 
ing with style, i.e., nice-looking without any 
slopover, — not even a hogshead on the panel. 
The driver wears a derby and clothes cut 
like other folks. I love to have her indulge 
in such real comforts at her age, and I don’t 
believe anybody that knows her envies her 
the comfort she takes and is able to give to 
others.” 


To his children he was a sympathetic and in- 
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dulgent father, thoroughly understanding the 
phases of their childhood and frequently sub- 
ordinating his own plans to their wishes. To 
give a fuller view of this side of his life sev- 
eral of his home letters are quoted in full. 


Boston, Aug . 4, 1879 

My dear Aaron: 

Though our berths have been engaged for 
more than two weeks, I have not been sure 
that I could get off and have delayed writing 
until the matter was surely fixed. This is now 
fixed in this way, i.e., the disappointment to 
Jewell and Lou and a young friend of Lou’s 
would be too much to bear, so we old folks 
must go willy-nilly. 


Boston, May ist , *81 

My Darlings in England: 

This is as bright and beautiful a May morn- 
ing as ever was given us, and but for it’s being 
Sunday morning the streets would be filled 
with the Maying parties. I took an early start 
this morning so as to get out to Newtonville 
to dinner, this time in season, for I have always 
kept them waiting. Have ordered the colt to 
be at the store at 12.30, and shall write until 
then. I feel that I could gossip all day easily 
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enough. You have no notion of the pleasure 
your letters give me, for I am full of courage 
now that the objeft of the trip is to be thor- 
oughly tried. Folks at the house are full of in- 
quiries and seem delighted that you are com- 
ing so soon. They all ask if I am not lonesome, 
but I have to say as a rule “no,” but excep- 
tions “yes.” You know it is pretty hard to 
be lonesome where Ella, Jule, and Lewis are. 
Besides I am in demand for whist every night 
either at the club or at the house. Then the 
business calls are enough for the rest of the 
time; but when the day is over and bedtime 
comes, and in the opening of the day, your ab- 
sence comes over me and I miss my cheerful 
baby’s welcome and my boy in the store. But 
all of this has a silver lining in the new-born 
hope that this cross is to bring good fruits, 
and that the good news that I am now getting 
is the harbinger of a new life to us all. We 
are all getting along splendidly at the Norfolk 
House, and as for myself I continue in the 
same vein of good health, spirits, and courage 
in the future outlook that began with me a 
week from tomorrow morning. I seem to be 
entirely free from the effefts of the nicotine 
that has troubled me so long, and surprised 
myself by walking so rapidly down Dudley 
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to Washington Street that the calves of my 
legs ached, but no chest trouble. 


Boston, Sept, 14, ’75 

Well, my dear boy, it is just as we all anti- 
dpated. You are real homesick, and as many 
years as it is since I had this disease I can 
remember just as easily what my feelings 
were as though it were but yesterday. I know 
that when I was real homesick it was no use 
for anybody to talk to me or try to convince 
me that I could ever become reconciled to my 
lot as it then was. I had left a pleasant home, 
a father that was good to me, and one of the 
kindest mothers that ever anybody had ; but 
they were poor and I had to set out for myself, 
and but for my pride, I was so homesick that 
I would have walked all the way home bare- 
footed, one hundred and fifty miles, and 
would have been contented to work as a com- 
mon laborer and live on brown-bread crust 
and water, if I could only have lived in Bruns- 
wick. Nor could anything convince me that I 
should ever get over this feeling, or that I 
should ever be contented to live anywhere 
else except in Brunswick. This was a great 
many years ago, as many as forty, but there 
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is nothing more fresh in my mind than my 
dreadful homesickness. Others may laugh at 
you when this disease is upon you, but your 
old father never will. You are just about the 
age that I was at that time. You have a father 
that wants to be good to you, and surely you 
have as good a mother as ever any boy was 
blest with. You know that they are only too 
anxious to do the best for you that they can 
in the short time that you are not dependent 
upon your own exertions. By and by you will 
want to branch off into some occupation for 
life.” 


* * 

“If you look at it right, and only deter- 
mine to make the best of it, you will see that 
what seems hard for you to bear now is that 
which will enable you to most quickly de- 
velop your manhood, and make you an equal 
with your companions. 

“ Bear in mind, my dear boy, that you have 
not a great deal more time to prepare your- 
self to live amongst men and women as you 
should be able to, and if you will only pluck 
up and do your very best, you will be so 
much happier for it; and oh, my boy, you 
cannot conceive how happy this would make 
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us all, and none so happy as the dearest of 
mothers, who has done so much, suffered so 
much, and is ready to suffer so much more 
for you. 

“ I wish that I had been better educated my- 
self so that I should know how to write you, 
and appeal to your best nature, and thus in- 
fluence you to your best good. 

“ You must consider that the institution that 
you are at has educated hundreds of young 
men, who, if they had a comfortable home 
and affe6f:ion for their father, mother and sis- 
ters, were homesick to a greater or less de- 
gree until they became in some way recon- 
ciled to the great change. 

“Everything is strange to you now, — the 
place, the living, the teachers, and most of 
the scholars. But if you will only be brave, 
and show to your teachers that you can be 
brave, and to your companions that you can 
be brave, they will all learn to respeft you, 
and you will respedl yourself, which is all 
the better, and will help you more than you 
can think. We all knew you would be very, 
very homesick at first, and we think all the 
more of you for it. The boy who would not 
be homesick is poor indeed, for it must be 
with such a boy that he either has no home 
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to be sick for, or else that he has nobody 
there to love. 

“It is only three weeks from tomorrow be- 
fore we may all expedl to meet together, and 
though the time seems long to you now, if 
you will only resolve in the time between 
now and then to perform every duty as cheer- 
fully as possible, you don’t know how it will 
help the time olF.” 


^ ^ 

“ Be brave, my dear boy, and you will make 
your old mother and father very happy.” 

^ ^ 

“There is nothing that you can do that will 
make the time pass off so quickly as to work 
steadily at your tasks, and there is nothing 
that you will thank us for more in after life 
than for this opportunity that you now have 
to fit yourself for true manhood.” 

Jie ♦ 

“ She feels as badly for the necessity of your 
absence from us as a mother can feel, but 
when she sees that in this you are best fitting 
yourself for manhood, and insuring your ovm 
good, and the good of those who in your 
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future life will be your dependents, she re- 
joices to think that sweetness is to come from 
the bitterness of the present separation.” 

To the young men associated with him in 
business he gave the same fatherly afFe6lion; 
they were always to him “his boys” and his 
interest in their home lives never flagged. No 
important event came to them without calling 
forth from him a hearty letter of congratula- 
tion or sympathy, so full of understanding 
and inspiration that it was remembered and 
treasured throughout their lives. The business 
itself he called “Aaron's baby,” and his big 
nature loved and tended it as he would love 
a child, lending to it a part of his own hu- 
manity. “This baby is yours and you are en- 
titled to a share in the profits of its manhood,” 
he writes. And again : “ I shall never lose sight 
of the fa6l that you planted the seed, and that 
you planted it in better soil than you, or I, or 
anybody else ever dreamed of. Since the be- 
ginning I have been happier when attending to 
this offspring of yours than anywhere else.” 

His intense family loyalty increased as the 
years went by. With all the laborious corre- 
spondence which his work must have de- 
manded in those ante-typewriter days, he 
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wrote long letters frequently to Aaron, and 
often in them showed the strength of his de- 
sire to do everything in his power to help 
his father and sisters. His bitterest struggles 
to see the right course arose when his love of 
his work and his love of family came into con- 
fli 61 ;, and no plan opened itself to him by 
which he could serve both at once. To Ma- 
thilda's proje^f for making wood mailing- 
boxes he gave a prominent place even up to 
the end of his life, though frequently express- 
ing to Aaron his doubts of its pradficability ; 
and a nephew who had entered his employ 
without a natural aptitude for manufacturing 
he held to for many years, letting him go fi- 
nally with great sorrow. But at whatever cost, 
he must make the business worthy the name 
Dennison, — square and efficient in what it 
undertook to do. “ My hope is that the stand- 
ing of this House will never lower to the or- 
dinary trickery of trade, and that the faithful 
helpers to this result will never see cause to 
regret that they have cast their lot with us." 

His admiration for the sterling Dennison 
qualities shows in the following. 

“For the last four years the Cape branch 
of the D’s have gathered at the old home- 
stead, now occupied by David, as true a one 
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of the D stripe as you will find, — a carpenter 
and a good one.” Of his brothers and sisters 
he made frequent mention in his later let- 
ters, always in homely, comfortable tone, as : 
“ Brother B. G. popped in on my game of soli- 
taire at about half past ten last night. He is 
up purchasing his holiday stock. He looks as 
spruce as can be and sends love for himself 
and others.” And: “I found Benny in his new 
store near corner of Auburn Street, or on the 
site of the old yellow top roof house. It is the 
best store in town, and he has bought it. He 
and Lithgow run it and are doing a nice busi- 
ness.” 

To Aaron he yielded complete devotion. 
Throughout their lives they were closely inti- 
mate, each helping the other as occasion arose, 
and while Eliphalet attained the greater finan- 
cial success, he never failed to acknowledge 
his debt to Aaron’s genius. 

Aaron, in the repairing of watches, then 
largely English and Swiss hand-made move- 
ments, had become conscious of the great 
number of defe6ls that existed even in the 
best of them, though made by men trained 
from generation to generation in the art. He 
drew the logical conclusion that, if watches 
were to be improved, only making them byma- 
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chinery could accomplish it ; but this involved 
making each of the parts on a separate ma- 
chine and assembling them, which meant that 
similar parts of any two watches must be inter- 
changeable. In this idea of interchangeable 
parts Aaron only saw an added advantage to 
come to the repairer, although the rest of his 
trade regarded it as an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. So he proved that watches made with 
interchangeable parts would run, by clamping 
together six forms of brass and thus cutting 
out the parts in gangs of six, and immediately 
turned his mind to the development of watch- 
making machines. With Edward Howard, a 
clock manufadlurer, as partner, and financed 
by Samuel Curtis, he finally completed a fac- 
tory in Roxbury in 1851, which was in 1854 
moved to Waltham. But Aaron's whole mind 
was devoted to the mechanical side of the busi- 
ness and was utterly unprepared for the panic 
of 1857, which forced him to sell. The pur- 
chasers later incorporated as the American 
W altham W atch Company which today stand s 
at the head of the business, gladly admitting its 
debt to the Father of American Watch-mak- 
ing. From this time on Mr. A. L, Dennison 
gave himself up to the invention of one plan 
after another for greater economies in va- 
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rious branches of his trade, but either because 
of his lack of interest in financial matters, or 
from what his brother loyally called “his en- 
tire abnegation of the common selfishness of 
mankind,” others reaped the harvests he had 
sown, until his son, who had just the ability his 
father needed, wisely served his interests and 
established a watch-case fadlory in Birming- 
ham, England, which is today a successful 
Dennison company. 

Aaron's career is well summarized in a let- 
ter to him from his younger brother in Janu- 
ary, 1874. 


Boston, January 14 , '74 

While a crowning financial success on your 
part would be scarcely less gratifying to me 
than to you, yet I do not place the importance 
in it that you do. 

All aside from financial success, yours has 
been one of millions, as a career of usefulness. 

Aside from the Bigelows ( Carpet-Makers ), 
there is in my opinion no living man who has 
leaped so diredlly into a great career of use- 
fulness to his fellovraien as you have. 

I tell you the ball that you set in motion 
will roll through the later nations, and the 
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American system of watch-making will be the 
only system before Frank is as old as his 
father. Already our tool-makers are busy fur- 
nishing your old slow movers with the means 
to compete with us, and just as soon as the 
right party gets hold of the way to work 
them, all of the English makers must follow, 
then the French, then the Swiss. These syste- 
matic sizes make the case as much the inter- 
changeable principle as any other part of the 
watch. Some time this great enterprise will 
be honestly written up, and the original author 
of it will be promptly acknowledged, and his 
biography properly written; all encyclopedias 
hereafter, or in time, will have the name and 
principal events of his life. 

It was always a matter very close toEliphalet’s 
heart that due recognition should be given to 
Aaron for his inventions. In many letters he at- 
tempted to overcome his brother's diffidence. 

“You look upon it as folly to have your 
cast taken, but I am serious and must request 
that it be done, and also a full-length photo of 
at least cabinet size. I feel that I am indebted 
to your genius for what I have accomplished, 
and that the world is indebted to you (or at 
least this country) for the invention and ini- 
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tiation of one of its industries, already feeding 
thousands of mouths, and soon to he one of 
the foremost industries of the country." 

5|e :|e :je 

“I hope you will be able another year to 
come home and make a triumphal sailing 
through our great watch fadfories, for it 
would be an occasion to all to have a visit 
from the live projedlor of this great industry. 
Years hence the operatives of today will be 
telling their grandchildren that they saw and 
shook hands with the great inventor of the 
American system of watch-making with as 
much pride as father used to tell of his visit 
to Portland to see Lafayette. No taffy, — all 
true, — and should be carried out." 

* * * 

“Waltham has become quite excited over the 
event of the return of the ‘Father of the 
American System of Watch-making' to the 
scenes of his triumphs after so many years 
in solitary exile. There is talk of giving you a 
royal reception, so you must get your claw 
hammer and have your hair cut; also get your 
speech, or else call upon me to respond for 
you, as it will come easy to me.” 
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“Your brow is crowned with laurels of suc- 
cess as a great inventor, as a man of indomi- 
table courage, push, and industry, and of in- 
corruptible integrity ; one who has sacrificed 
his life to the science that he was early wed- 
ded to, — sacrificed home, country, and all that 
selfish men surround themselves with, called 
comforts, for your love of that science, and 
your love of mankind.” 

Mr. A. L. Dennison was a man of most at- 
tractive and interesting personality. He was 
tall and slender, with a full beard except that 
the upper lip was shaven. His face wore a se- 
vere expression, but his smile was very sweet. 
Meeting him for the first time, one would not 
suspeCt the persistence and patience that had 
carried him so far and so long against over- 
whelming difficulties. It was easy to see that 
he was a dreamer, but not so easy to see that 
he had the courage of his dreams. 

In every way a simple man, he loved plain 
and comfortable ways of living and had no 
taste for luxury. He was particular about his 
own dress, that it should be neat and suitable, 
and had an especial liking, in his own case and 
others, for a good hat. He was a vegetarian, 
though, as he said, not a bigoted one; and 
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sometimes, when appetite was keen and a 
chicken was on the table, he would share in it, 
with the remark that “ as the bird was dead it 
was of no use to try to save him from slaugh- 
ter/' He was a Swedenborgian in religion, that 
serene faith well suiting his temperament. 

It was this working dreamer, this true ideal- 
ist, to whom E. W. Dennison was devoted as 
to no other man, and with whom he alter- 
nately counselled, pleaded, and struggled in a 
long series of letters which afford most valu- 
able glimpses of the chara6lers of both men. 
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I F the home lives of thousands of men were 
wholly known, there would undoubtedly 
appear many pi61:ures of husbands and fa- 
thers, loving, tender, considerate, apprecia- 
tive, — each according to the bigness of his 
heart. It is because Mr. Dennison also carried 
these same qualities into his business that he 
stands more nearly alone. Men bought from 
him frequently because they loved him, and 
he gave them the best possible service because 
he loved them; men worked their fingers 
raw gladly for him, and he paid them all he 
rightly could in money and all they could ask 
in affe6lion. Yet above everything he loved 
the business itself, not only devoting his life 
to it, but many times turning back the earn- 
ings so that it might have vdder development 
in capital and facilities. His organization at- 
tained the true and right medium between un- 
business-like charity and cold-blooded “busi- 
ness ;”and the spirit he gave it lives to-day, — 
a score of years after his death. 

The only way to gain an adequate idea of 
Mr. Dennison^’s love of his work is from his 
letters, but it will be wise first to sketch ra- 
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ther briefly the history of the business from 
1863 up to the present. 

It has already been said that the patenting 
of the shipping-tag afforded no resting-place; 
first Mr. Dennison had to work out the cor- 
re 61 : mechanical principles upon which the tag 
machines should be constructed, leaving the 
details to Mr. Charles Sawyer, superinten- 
dent of the Perkins faCtory, and Mr. Charles 
Moore, of Moore & Wyman. Again here it 
must be said that so fundamentally sound 
were those principles that the constant study 
and experience offorty-fiveyears havebrought 
to light no flaw in them; yet Mr. Dennison 
had never received any education in mechan- 
ics, — he could, as he said, “see the machine 
plain enough, but could not draw a wheel- 
barrow.” But paper stock presented an equal 
problem, since it could not then be made 
heavier than seventy pounds to the ream, and 
the qualities of surface and strength were far 
from Mr. Dennison’s ideal. Study and coop- 
eration with L3mian Hollingsworth, a paper 
manufacturer, produced a sixty-pound paper 
of pure manila rope fibre, of which two thick- 
nesses — smooth sides out — were pasted to- 
gether in the Perkins faClory. Ten million 
tags were sold in the first year, and their 
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value over the rough clippings of waste paper 
was established. 

But this only awakened others to the op- 
portunities in the tag business, and vigorous 
underselling by Vidlor Mauger, with his metal 
eyeletted tag, offered a new problem. Mau- 
ger was agent for William Blake of Liver- 
pool, and carried full lines of stationers'goods, 
including sealing-wax. When Mr. Dennison 
finally lx)ught him out he added wax to his 
own stock of goods and also came into touch 
with English manufa 61 :urers in his own lines. 
He had to purchase several more firms — 
Lindsay & Stevenson and Snell & Co. among 
them — before he learned that the ambition 
of most of the men who started in the tag 
business, and their greatest gain, lay in sell- 
ing out their plants to him. He therefore early 
formed the policy of independence of any sort 
of alliance, choosing rather to centre all his 
attention upon produftion of the best goods; 
and this sound principle has been stri6l:ly ad- 
hered to up to the present day. 

Meantime in addition to the Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia stores, the Chicago 
branch had been opened in 1868, only to be 
forced to new quarters by the fire in 1871 ; 
and, too soon afterwards for complete recov- 
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ery, in 1872 came the heavy blovv^ of the Bos- 
ton fire. But there seemed to be no halting, 
and stores in St. Louis and Cincinnati were 
soon established. Room had been provided at 
the Perkins fadfory in Roxbury for the new 
tag machines as they were needed, the card 
and merchandise tag work being carried on 
in Boston on Milk Street, while boxes were 
still made in Brunswick. In 1878 the whole 
business was incorporated under the name 
Dennison Manufadturing Company, and it 
soon became necessary to purchase the entire 
Roxbury plant, and afterwards to move the 
card-making there also. This centralizing prin- 
ciple was carried on steadily, but was not 
made complete until long after Mr. Dennison’s 
death, when the Roxbury factory had been 
entirely outgrown, and all branches of manu- 
fadfure were brought together at South Fram- 
ingham. 

Parallel to all this opening up of new ter- 
ritory constant additions were made to the 
“line;” shipping cards, gummed labels, powder 
papers, absorbent cotton, restaurant checks, 
game counters, and English non-tamishing 
tissue paper, and many other new articles, 
were introduced before 1876. Each grew na- 
turally out of what had come before, or was 
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developed to fill real needs which Mr. Denni- 
son's thoughtfulness discovered; each brought 
its own problems, mechanical and commercial ; 
and because skilfully conceived and handled, 
each brought also added profit and prestige. 

Even a rapid expansion in territory, plant, 
and goods, however, did not distradl Mr. Den- 
nison’s attention from the all-important de- 
velopment of his younger co-workers. Look- 
ing far ahead into the future, planning for 
permanency beyond his span, understanding 
“his boys” thoroughly, and inspiring them 
always, he found men when he needed them 
ready trained to take the responsibility of de- 
tails he had to give up. His own disinterested 
service called forth in his employees a loyalty 
which gave the term “family” when applied 
to them a very deep meaning. In his presence 
men learned that only in loyal service to a 
worthy cause is continued happiness found. 

One foremost article of Mr. Dennison’s 
business creed will need no emphasis after his 
letters have been read. The chief reason for 
first undertaking the manufadfure of boxes 
was because the quality of the imported goods 
could be greatly improved; and each new de- 
vice afterwards offered some improvement in 
quality over what it displaced. Quality ^ there- 
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fore, was at the beginning of his work; the 
ideal of quality accompanied every step of his 
progress and extended to the goods, the ma- 
chines, the methods, and the men. 

In choosing extradls from his many letters 
to Aaron relating to his work, no attempt is 
made to have them offer a complete pidfure of 
his business or his business charafter; but each 
helps to a clearer conception of his policy, and 
therefore it is wiser to risk quoting too many 
rather than too few. 


Jan . 31, ’74 

As for myself I am in no situation to aid, as 
I am pinching all concerned, with the view of 
liquidation of our debt in consequence of the 
loss by fire and new fittings. We are rapidly 
approaching daylight,and hope before another 
year to be back into our normal condition. I 
am so intent now upon liquidation that I have 
stopped many contemplated improvements 
that we need to facilitate our business. 

All of the firm but Henry felt able to keep 
a horse, and I two, but all these little luxuries 
are now cut off by sale. I hope in future to 
give you accommodation if bad fortune stiU 
pursues you. 
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May 12, 1875 

We have just fixed upon our new quarters. 
Have taken three chambers 40 x 100 on the 
comer of Milk and Hawley streets, which lo- 
cation may be fairly called the centre of our 
trade. We have added little spedalties to our 
business from time to time, so that now we 
receive a little toll from about all classes of 
trade and professions. 

Leases now being made are not half what 
they were a year or more ago. We pay 
$6000 per annum for our new premises, — the 
owner expe 6 led ? 1 o ,000 a year ago, — and we 
are the first to make a square offer for the 
chambers. I look upon it as a pretty bold move 
in these times, but we naturally expe 6 l to pick 
up a little running in net trade that pays well. 

As for myself I am working quite hard to 
get our business into form to pass to the good 
helpers that we have, as an inheritance. I am 
planning to incorporate it, and hope to have 
Perkins conjoin his business with ours in this 
same body. Our interests are identical. The 
two plants combined would make a power that 
would be impregnable and represent a large 
corporation. The three principal points to be 
gained would be strength in unity, the care 
for our help, and the settlement of our affairs 
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and individual interests ante and post mortem. 
Our principal helpers would become stock- 
holders, their stock to be paid for in the pro- 
fits of the business. Excuse the time I have 
taken on this matter of business, but the sub- 
je6l is uppermost in my mind and I thought 
might interest you. 


June, 187 s 

I TELL my friends that I first tried to have 
the Old South for a tag shop, and next a part 
of the Post Office, but not succeeding we con- 
tented ourselves with a spot between. The 
fa61; is, there is hardly a trade or profession 
that we do not take tribute from to a greater 
or less degree. The jewelers, their boxes, 
cards, cotton, tissue papers, chamois skins, 
sealing wax, etc. The druggists, their boxes 
and powder papers. Almost every business 
with their tags and gum labels. The legal 
fraternity, with their seals, and of late we 
have had sermons to eyelet. 


Ju/y, 1875 

Our business is suffering with the rest. The 
last year is the first since I started the busi- 
ness that it has not shown an agreeable in- 
crease, but this year will show a falling off 
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of at least lo per cent, and this month of June 
over 20 per cent from the June, ’74. Besides 
this in these times there is a general look for 
depression of prices, and we are called upon to 
lower all prices even more than the difference 
in cost. Besides this we have a constant petty 
competition springing up that is changing 
like a kaleidoscope. There have been more 
than fifty attempts to get a foothold in the tag 
business, and there are now scattered through 
•the country about the usual number of ten or 
twelve small makers going for the consumers’ 
trade. 


Apl. II, ’76 

We are warned by the excessive shrinkage 
from the excessive war prices that we must 
shrink with the rest until the expenses of liv- 
ing are reduced to something commensurate 
with the shrinkage of margins. House rents 
and store rents have been nearly fourfold ante- 
war prices ; consequently all means of living 
are largely increased. Beefsteak 33^ per pound. 
Salaries must go with it, and capacity of $1000 
before the war is now from two to three thou- 
sand dollars. Nor can we cut down our old 
and faithful helpers until those staples of liv- 
ing come down. 
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Dec. 1 6, ’76 

How long it is since my last to or from you I 
am at loss to say, for this last year has been 
the busy one of my life, through the whole of 
which I have been about one month behind 
time. 

My whole effort is bent upon getting our 
good ship with so much sea room that some 
younger and less experienced head can run 
the craft without danger from breakers or lee 
shore. 

As a natural consequence of our wide-spread 
business and great notoriety, and the gradual 
decline of all interests back to their normal 
condition, after such an unhealthy expansion 
during and after the great war, we are having 
small competition spring up in all of our vari- 
ous lines of trade that require a watchful care 
on our part to keep them each and all from 
growing into formidable antagonists. This we 
have succeeded so far in doing quite satisfac- 
torily. 

When we first became Mauger's agents, 
his sales were about five million tags. Now I es- 
timate the whole trade 80,000,000 per an., and 
of tlus we make 60,000,000. 1 have plans now 
that we think will give us about 15,000,000 
more the next year. 
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In the Mdse. Tag trade there have been 
about ten contestants or perhaps fifteen; there 
are remaining three, all of which sell poor and 
cheap trash at about half the price of our 
standard goods. The trade in these goods is 
about the same except perhaps 15,000,000, to 
all others and 65,000,000 to us. In the fore- 
going I have given you the outside aspedf of 
ourbusiness,but the changes inside are greater 
than the outside. 

Foreseeing the natural drift of margins to 
be toward hardpan as the business grew in 
volume and the general decline was in pro- 
gress, I grasped the idea of growing our busi- 
ness to meet this decline in profits by adding 
and systematizing little specialties, — all of 
which came as easy and natural as it did to cut 
up, pack, and sample the jewelry cards. I will 
try to name these in course. When I inherited 
this business it was limited to Jewelry Boxes, 
then the Jewelry Cards, then the Pink Cotton, 
Jewelers’ Tags, then Merchandise Tags, Jew- 
elers’ Twine, Shipping Tags, Shipping Cards, 
Gum Labels, Powder Papers for Druggists, 
Dental and Surgical Cotton, Restaurant 
Checks ; and some new babies not yet out of 
their swaddling-clothes are Dennison’s Shav- 
ing Papers, Game Counters, etc., etc. Besides 
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this we have interlarded several little patents 
which we handle on royalty and otherwise, 
— such as Phillips’ Hook Tags, Stearns’ 
Clasp Tags, Suspension Rings, Rowland’s 
Copying Pad, etc., etc., all of which our local 
stores in each principal market enable us to 
handle with great facility. The most of these 
little specialties are secure in profits and en- 
able us to increase. 

I will seledl Gum Labels as the most nota- 
ble example of our system of trade. When we 
commenced this there were three or four mak- 
ers of these goods located in New York. We 
placed our prices on them at lie per gross, 
while the usual price for the goods on the 
market was $ 9 , and this price was run down 
to I 5 net before the last one gave out, and 
we had the exclusive market to ourselves for 
years. This year a New York party bought the 
debris of one of the old makers, and is making 
a few, but we do not feel him. 

In fa6l we have run into so many little spe- 
cialties that we have in our last circular dubbed 
ourselves “ Manufa6turing Stationers” in ad- 
dition to “Tag Manufa6turers.” 

So far I have given you the rosy hue, and if 
I stopped here you might think that there was 
no other color. 
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All of this variety of goods carries with it 
an immense detail which, however well sys- 
tematized, makes work for mind and body. 
Next, this spreading of business uses up our 
means freely and faster than the profits, so the 
perplexities of doing more business than the 
means are at hand for have their share of our 
attention. But my worst trouble is to find 
work for our employees except in the busy 
season and especially in the jewelry-box line. 
This fairly racks my brain, and it was in 
hopes to make an outlet for our surplus that 
the encouragement I got from the English 
exhibitors at Philadelphia induced me to send 
Mr. Peckham to your market. 

While the real errand, that of finding a 
market to keep my help together, was a fail- 
ure, still the eventual result from openings in 
other lines of goods, we have reason to believe, 
will compensate us for all the outlay, as well 
as set at rest a problem that has bothered my 
brain ever since I passed through England. 
We shall probably sell a great many tags in 
England, both Mdse. & Shipping, and may 
sell some boxes. 

Of course, a business with so much detail, 
even with the most reliable help, involves my 
close attention. I have sometimes thought that 
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what your baby has grown to, and its probable 
destiny, would be of interest to you and that 
when I had a moment’s leisure I would give 
you some idea of it. As it looks to me now 
we can reach a million dollars trade per an- 
num much easier than we got up to our first 
1 100 , 000 . 


Established 1844 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 

E.W* DENNISON, Pres. ALBERT METCALF, Treas. 

{Successors to Dennison & Co.) 

TAGS, STATIONEBS’ SPEOALTIES 
PWELEBS’ AND DRUGGISTS’ FINDINGS, &c. 

Ip Milk St., Boston, Aug. 2 ^, j8y8 

This, our new organization, as you will see 
by the heading, gives me more freedom than 
I have had for years. Henry is our Superinten- 
dent, and as his best relief is in hard work he 
leaves us — Metcalf & self — little but finance 
and correspondence. 

Dec. II, ’78 

While the business community as a rule have 
complained bitterly of late, we have done a 
better business this fall than before for years. 

Your baby, the jeweler’s box, is again with- 
out competition, after thirty-four years as we 
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figure it. There have been many attempts to 
get a foothold in this trade, but none success- 
ful. A concern in Philadelphia pushed us hard 
for twelve years, but last year burst up, stick- 
ing their friends fearfully. 

Good goods, square dealing, and prompt- 
ness have enabled us to monopolize this busi- 
ness longer than there is any example of. 


Mar . 19, 1879 

W E have accomplished our wish to completely 
consolidate Perkins’ fadlory with our facilities 
by an outright purchase of his plant. 

Mr. P. has finally agreed to sell, papers to 
be exchanged the first of April. Thus we come 
into possession of the best card fa6lory in the 
world, and as for the manufacture of tags we 
can beat all creation. Our lay with Perkins 
has not only been a discrimination against us 
in this country, but an obstacle to our export; 
but, having laid a good foundation, it -will be 
no surprise to us if you see our tags as plen- 
teous in England as they are in this country, 
where we supply from 5/8 to 3/4 of all that 
are used with about ten small competitors. 
Our sales of shipping tags last year were 
70,000,000, and we estimate the whole con- 
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sumption at 100,000,000. Next year we pro- 
pose to sell 9/10, or 100,000,000, in this 
country, besides the commencement of an ex- 
port that will reach as many more in time. 
Have you ever dropped into our folks. Cooper 
& Co., Shoe Lane.? If not, do so when next in 
London. You will find them pleasant people. 


Dec, 28, 1879 

I AM very busy now getting the new plant into 
operation. The possibilities now seem almost 
inexhaustible to us in our line. 

Word came by dispatch Friday morning 
that the Dunlap Block was totally destroyed 
by fire. So the “fire fiend ” follows me. I am 
the principal loser in this case, as I am only 
insured 1 10,000 and the building could not be 
replaced at short of $2,5,000, i.e., to give us 
all of the room we had before. The Company 
was well covered with $25,000. B. G. re- 
moved a good deal of stock and probably fully 
covered. The origin is a mystery. Frank was 
there till 10.30 Christmas night and wrote his 
letter, telling the watchman to take it to the 
train, which he did, and waiting for the down 
train he was away an hour, to return and find 
the rear inside mill on fire. 
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Henry has been down and returns with the 
word “total loss." Frank could not even get 
his books out. So it comes and goes. 


Jan, 4, 1880 

We have just closed the biggest business year 
that we ever had, — not footed yet, but prob- 
ably about $ 560 , 000 . I would be curious to 
know how many millions of pieces it took to 
make up this amount, but in rough guessing 
I should say that we made 90 millions of Ship- 
ping Tags, 70 millions of Mdse. Tags, 50 mil- 
lions Gum Labels, and about the same of Pow- 
der Papers, and not unlikely 100,000,000 of 
other promiscuous goods, or between three 
and four hundred millions of pieces, or over 
a million and a quarter per day. 

We have used up something over two tons 
of paper per day into small articles. This has 
got so big now that it would be curious to 
know something more than guesswork about 
this, and if I can put somebody on to it Til 
do so. 

The boom continues and I see no signs of 
let-up, but I am still on the bear side, believ- 
ing that we have never touched bottom on 
this side yet. 
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The advance in prices is fabulous, and in 
lots of instances with no reason except that 
they are full of orders and must advance to 
keep from being overrun with work. This is 
especially the case with the paper interest. 
Wood-pulp paper that we bought at 5^ per 
pound has grown up to 6 1/2 cents, and the 
wood or grinding thereof does not cost a mill 
more than before, but everybody is busy at 
the advance. 

We are all well, and driving business like 
sixty. 


Apr, 18, ’80 

You will readily see the importance of our 
Tag machines being safely secured against 
loss when I say for the last year we have been 
unable to keep up with our orders, and not- 
withstanding a little slacking up, we can't get 
a working stock ahead. To lose this machin- 
ery would be disastrous indeed. 

I did not intend to write so much of our 
business doings, but thought you would be 
interested in the care we are taking for the 
future of our business, the seed of which you 
planted, and now that for the first time I look 
upon its progress as untrammelled by any 
outside alliances, I feel that it has become one 
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of the fixed institutions of this thriving sec- 
tion of the country. 


OQ. 19, ’80 

The cry that price is all in these goods is no 
better argument than in any other line of 
merchandise. It is the hardest work in the biz 
Avith me to beat this thoroughly into the heads 
of too many of my own salesmen with the 
fadf patent to them all that the excellence of 
our goods is of all the many reasons for our 
almost monopoly the most powerful. 

We are selling thousands of grosses of 
jewelry boxes at $8.00 per gross in the face 
of the fa61; that we make all grades of goods 
down to $1.00 per gross for the same sizes, 
and there is not a maker of boxes in the 
country ( there are but two besides ourselves 
in jewelry ) who does not undersell us in all 
like grades. Yet we are making from 85 to 
90 per cent of all the jewelers* goods sold. 
The same on our tags of which there are eight 
to ten underselling us, and yet we are selling 
from 75 to 80 per cent in all our various lines 
of goods, putting excellence to the front and 
making trash because we are forced to it. 

The last year has been by many thousands 
the most prosperous of the many years of our 
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business career. The purchase of the Rox- 
bury fa6lory was a masterly stroke of policy, 
and has resulted even more favorably than 
we had any hope that it would. There has not 
been a day in the past year that we have not 
had orders in advance of our ability to fill, 
and at fairly remunerative profits. Last year 
I hardly had a good night’s rest the situation 
was so perplexing, while this year I have 
slept the baby sleep every night. The uniting 
of these two plants puts us beyond all com- 
petition. We have nearly completed a wing 
to the building 8o x 35, three stories, and pro- 
pose another addition of about the same length 
as soon as we can get to it, and we shall 
need it all. 


Boston, May 15, '8 1 

We put out over $ 100,000 last year; $ 60 ,- 
000 of which went to our new fa6lory and 
“Absorbent Cotton” mill at Brunswick, and 
between $40,000 and $ 50,000 in buildings 
and machinery at the Perkins factory, and 
have tens of thousands yet to expend on the 
latter before we are as complete as we expedl 
to be. As an idea of the wonderful increase in 
our trade, I will give the last three years: 
’78, $466,329; ’79, $555,231; '80, $742,231. 
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You will notice the last year was nearly 
? 200 ,000 growth over ’79, and if the increase 
continues through this year as it has com- 
menced, I have no doubt we shall do $800,- 
000 business this year. If we meet with no 
disasters the coming year we hope that we 
may find ourselves a cash dividend concern 
next year. If so, my good old brother shall 
have shares enough to come home and live 
at ease. This baby is yours and you are en- 
titled to a share of the profits in its manhood ; 
so, when beyond the contingency of debts 
and there is a sure income to come from it, 
then you can rest. If I could see why this may 
not be a fa( 5 t, I would not raise up false hopes, 
but I do not see but what such a state may 
come speedily about. 


Boston, Dec , 4, ’8i 

Our business this fall is immense, i. e., one 
hundred thousand dollars per month all in 
small trash. We are all made slaves of, but 
have reason to hope if such trade continues 
we may at some time be able to take a holi- 
day. 


March 14, ’82 

You will be pleased to know that our busi- 
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ness continues to grow, and has become a 
large one now. There is only one trouble now, 
and that is that the increase requires rein- 
vestment almost as fast as our sales increase. 
We did near a milhon trade last year, and if 
we continue to gain as we have this first of 
'82, we shall reach ?i, 200 ,000 this year, — 
and I find a large business easier to manage 
than a small one. 


Aug, yt/}, ’82 

It seems but fair to repay you for your watch- 
fulness of our interests by a few words as to 
our situation in this tag line of business, in 
which we are nearer to a monopoly than ever 
before. There have been about one hundred 
attempts made to obtain foothold in the Ship- 
ping Tag business, and up to this year about 
ten makers throughout the country, beside 
ourselves. This number has dwindled to seven 
makers who unitedly make one fifth of the 
goods made, and we the other four fifths. Be- 
fore this year we estimated one third and two 
thirds. The seven makers sell only to con- 
sumers, while we supply fully 95 per cent of 
the trade with their goods. Besides our home 
market we are sending to the Coopers enough 
goods to stir up your home makers so that 
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they are using all sorts of devices to copy our 
Tags, and our London house has succeeded 
exadtly, except our excellent stock, which is 
not made in England yet, nor do I believe 
they will be able to make it there for years 
to come at the cost of it here. Besides this, 
we believe that we are protedfed in a good 
margin in the excellence of our machinery, 
which we have been years in perfedfing. 

Our Mr. Sawyer, as a mechanic, I place 
next to yourself, of all the men that I ever 
knew, and while in the beginning the ma- 
chines were of my own conception, conveyed 
to Charlie Moore, of Moore & Wyman, the 
improvements are all of Sawyer's making 
from time to time as experience taught the 
necessity. 

I shall never lose sight of the fa6f that you 
planted the seed, and that you planted it in 
better soil than you, or I, or anybody else 
ever dreamed of. You will remember that 
you were the work boy and I the “ play boy," 
and I attribute the success of this enterprise 
more to the fadf that its development has been 
play to me than to any other one fa6l. Since 
the beginning I have been happier when at- 
tending to this offspring of yours than any- 
where else. 
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I shall go in for the Birmingham trade again, 
for I am sure that there are parties there, as 
well as everywhere else, that will prefer good 
goods to poor at a fair difference in cost. 


Bept. 2 , ’82 

Lucy can teach the English girls as well as 
she can Yankee if the same class of help is 
seledled, and that is the true policy, — the bet- 
ter the class of help, the better the goods. 
Good goods will tell, and it's no matter how 
many of the jewelers say that“ poor goods are 
just as good as the best, as we have to give 
them away ; ” but there will be lots that will 
pay for quality at the beginning and the others 
will be forced to follow. Our very best goods 
will find plenty of customers at fair profits. 


Apr. 15/85 

As to quality not counting with the mass of 
the Birmingham people, this may be true, but 
it will be strange if true of any community, 
and taking no stock in the fa 61 : that our goods 
alone should be governed in sale by prices 
only, I have steadily taken the other route, 
remembering our good old father’s maxim 
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Whatever is worth doing at all is worth do- 
ing well” and his instrudlions to ‘‘y?r 5 i learn 
to work well, and then to workquickly.” Ni'wz.ys 
adling in business on this maxim and these 
instruftions, I believe has contributed more 
toward our success than any one other policy. 
Following father’s instru61;ions, it costs but a 
trifle more to make good goods from the 
same materials than it does sloppy goods. 
Birmingham may be an exception to all other 
places, but I believe there is no man in the 
town that would not prefer good goods to 
poor, and a very large sprinkling of Birming- 
ham and the world that will pay the differ- 
ence in value. As we only ask for 1 5 per cent 
of the trade in England in our line, I think this 
will be much easier got by quality and price 
for it than by following the hue and cry of 
“cheap,” for in the former goods I have seen 
little or nothing to compete with, and in the 
latter we have the whole nation to battle. 

In our time we have bought out thirteen 
different concerns, everyone of which was 
forced to undersell us or not sell at all, and 
everyone of them was quoted by more or less 
of our customers saying their goods would an- 
swer just as well, etc. ; and yet every man we 
bought owned up that he could not get an 
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order without first agreeing that it should be 
as good as Dennison’s. So I don’t care to have 
anybody buy or sell our goods that does not 
believe that quality should be considered with 
price just as much as it is in other articles of 
merchandise. 
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I N the very midst of the greatest business 
growth Mr. Dennison kept steadily at 
work upon plans to arrange his organization, 
so that its development might be continuous 
even after his own leadership should cease. 
His great heart desired to create something 
superior to his own mortality which should 
afford worthy occupation and opportunity to 
“his boys,” and to their boys after them. It is 
hardly to be believed that before 1 883 he fore- 
saw in any definite way the time when he 
would be obliged to give over the reins, — it 
was too much his habit to depend confidently 
upon his rugged health ; but his plans worked 
out as smoothly as if the future had been 
knovm, and when the end came his work was 
thorough and complete. 

His forty years of consistent good health 
somewhat weakened the force of the first 
hints of its limits which came in 1876, and of 
which he writes: 

“You know that I have been blessed with 
wonderful health all of my life, and have never 
felt the worse for wear until about three weeks 
ago ( except the stitches twice dropped in the 
back I have not been confined to the house 
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a day since I was fourteen years old), when I 
was suddenly taken with a distressed feeling in 
the region of the heart, which for a week or so 
puzzled us all, but after that culminated into 
something of dyspepsia nature, which by good 
nursing has now nearly disappeared. 

“The fadl is, since Henry's absence I have 
had double duties, in fa6l almost treble, for I 
had to promise Hawks that I would go to New 
York every week during his absence, which I 
followed as long as able. 

“ This travelling was an irregularity, added 
to the hard work, and together I got beat. 
The warning is a good one to me that this 
old carcass, though ever so tough, won’t stand 
too much.” 

The next warning he took more seriously. 

“ Yours of the 1 3th finds me at home keeled 
up with an ill turn like that of three years ago. 
Young Dr. Fred Rain, son of the old Bath 
Dr. Rain, is our family do6lor, and he says too 
much smoking, and I guess he is right, for I 
whittled myself down to three per day and have 
recovered very fast; in fadl, am about myself 
this morning. Guess with this second warning 
rU quit, or at least limit myself to a few.” 

After the business was incorporated he was 
ready to slacken his own pace to some degree 
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and give to his helpers wider chance to gain 
experience. “My habits have changed from 
what they have been for the last twenty- 
seven years/' he writes. “lam often ready to 
go home to dinner about one o’clock and al- 
ways by three, when I adjourn to the club for 
my whist, which I am passionately fond of and 
indulge in nearly every afternoon and three 
evenings in the week. Solitaire I play, too.” 

In 1883 he reports himself as perfe6lly well. 
“ Like yourself I never felt better in my life 
than now, though I guess if I made the long 
days that you do I should not stand it as well. 
I have much to engineer, but have such ex- 
cellent lieutenants that I do it very easily.” 

In 1884 he went to England for the last 
time, and after another illness there he was 
obliged to exercise still more care. His letter 
of January,! 886, after he had returned to Bos- 
ton, tells how completely his adlive life had 
been forced to adapt itself to the new con- 
ditions. 

“lam advised of masterly ina6livity as the 
only thing for my trouble, which is no doubt 
enlargement of the heart of pretty long stand- 
ing, and I am assured of no immediate danger 
if I play the drone, which I do pretty essen- 
tially. I ride to the store in the morning and 
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drift about from one to another of the heads 
of the departments. At noon I walk slowly 
down to lunch with the ‘ Herald Club/ and at 
about three o’clock go to our little Temple 
Club in a herdic, and am taken up two flights 
of stairs in a sedan or chair, as my do6lor 
does not permit me to walk either uphill or 
upstairs. We get up a game of whist, and I 
leave for home about 5.15, to take a course of 
rubbing for an hour, then dinner, and solitaire 
in the evening. "Then he plunges headlong in- 
to the large enterprise again and closes with a 
lament over the sudden death of Mr. Benson, 
the able manager of the Western branches, 
the news of which had come that morning. “A 
very bright light was snuffed out, and we are 
all sad enough. The loss is heavy to the rest 
of the boys. I am feeling well enough, but only 
by playing the cold molasses role of slow, 
slow, slow.” 

This was the last letter he wrote to his bro- 
ther. While there were times of hope for his 
recovery, on the whole his health declined, 
but his spirits were good, and he took such 
recreation as he could. To give him more va- 
riety of life and thought, a house was taken 
at Marblehead Neck, where he could watch 
the yachts come and go, and sweep the horizon 
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with his telescope for events on the sea. “ In 
September before his death," a friend writes, 
“ I saw him at Marblehead, reclining in a chair 
and watching the various yachts as they sailed 
around the Galatea, which had anchored in 
the harbor the day before. During the after- 
noon he came and sat on the piazza. He talked, 
as he always did, in a most interesting way." 

He was then close to death, which came 
quietly to him on the twenty-second day of 
September, 1886 . 

The passing of his life brought forth many 
expressions of the great love he had won for 
himself among his hundreds of acquaintances. 
Those whose conta<5l with him had been only 
through business realized how much deeper 
than commercial their relations Avith him had 
been, and felt the loss as if it were in their 
own families. 

“ The death of Mr. Dennison," writes a sta- 
tioners' journal, “takes from our trade one of 
its best and greatest, — not greatest and best 
in outward show and pomp or in official posi- 
tion, but the peer of any in ability, integrity, 
true manhood, — known wherever the English 
language speaks, and known only to be re- 
spected. Out of a brave, cheerful soul, he 
looked invariably on the bright side of life, 
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and met disappointment with a smile so sunny 
that his friends never knew when discourage- 
ment came.” 

Here perhaps lies one reason for his great- 
ness, — simply that he was broad enough to 
be a business man and a man at the same time. 
Employees, customers, and those from whom 
he bought he could handle with great business 
skill and yet regard with deep affedfion. As he 
went among his employees in the fadlory, the 
workers heard only a kind voice and pleasant 
words ; he met those whom he knew with a 
friendly hand-clasp, nodded to others not so 
well known, with his face beaming with kind- 
liness. To them he always seemed pleased with 
the plant and the people employed there, and 
interested in its smallest details. One of his em- 
ployees writes that “there was never an un- 
kind word said of him; though in all his deal- 
ings with his help he was very stridl and 
wanted everyone to do his best, yet he would 
always see full justice done anyone in his em- 
ploy.” Another who worked many years un- 
der him says: “His whole attitude toward his 
employees was one of liberality and encour- 
agement, and was such as to inspire all to ren- 
der their best efforts toward the attainment of 
success in any undertaking in which he was 
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interested. Because his leadership was adlu- 
ated by the best motives of which human na- 
ture is capable, it was a constant delight to 
work with him." Only big, warm-hearted jus- 
tice could thus combine relations of authority 
and afFeftion. 

His customers also felt first his broad hu- 
manity in his pleasant greeting and interest in 
their personal affairs. Being too busy one fore- 
noon to see a man who had come from De- 
troit, he asked him to drive about Boston in 
the late afternoon. After forty years the man 
writes of Mr. Dennison’s obvious happiness 
and good will toward all, and adds:“ Of course 
he knew that I was a good customer, but I 
sincerely believe he would have done just the 
same if I were not." Almost aU speak of the 
feeling of confidence in him which was en- 
gendered on the first meeting. An early cus- 
tomer says he was sure that any order given 
to such a man would have good attention, and 
another writes that “Mr. Dennison’s persis- 
tent and well dire6led efforts forced us to buy 
of him." 

With those from whom he purchased he 
was on terms of equal breadth and confidence, 
clearly shown by the following letter from a 
prominent paper manufadlurer: 
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“We supplied Mr. Dennison for nearly 
thirty years of almost continuous business, 
and during the whole time our company 
never had a contradl with him, but simply 
made up what paper he might wish, and the 
question of price was discussed from time to 
time and settled to our mutual satisfadfion. 

“I recall, especially, one incident in regard 
to this. I made a social call on him one even- 
ing when he was living at the Norfolk House, 
and, as I was leaving, he said, ‘Business is 
getting pretty hard and we shall be forced to 
have a lower price for paper.' I said, ‘Very 
well, Mr. Dennison. We are only making at 
present a fair profit on your paper, but if you 
need a lower price, tell me what it is, and we 
will make it.' His answer was, ‘Wait. Don't 
make any change until I tell you.' I heard 
nothing about it for several months, but one 
afternoon when I had a meeting on other mat- 
ters, he said, ‘ The time has come when we are 
forced to have the reduction I spoke to you 
about, and we will have to ask you to take 
one-quarter cent a pound off your price.' 

“This shows how willing he was that we 
should make a reasonable profit, and not try 
to buy our paper at the lowest price he could 
force us to take. I do not need to add that 
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our business relations were always of the 
pleasantest kind. He often said in a joking 
way that he was a junior partner in our busi- 
ness, and had he been one, he could not have 
looked after our interests any more than he 
did.” 

So by all classes of associates in commer- 
cial life he was thought of as just and straight- 
forward. “Honest” is the word among the 
first to be mentioned by those who knew him, 
but his was an honesty deeper and stronger 
than mere passive obedience to the highest 
law ; it was the live spirit of honesty pervad- 
ing every adl, whether great or small, which 
shone from his eyes and made men instinc- 
tively respedl, love him, and believe in him. 

But there have been many honest failures, 
and something more must be added to com- 
pound success. One point in his business char- 
after which should have great emphasis is 
the direction in which he expended his en- 
ergy. Without a thought of self in any busi- 
ness question, discounting the present, and 
with patience and confidence,he aimed steadily 
at the true advancement of the Dennison 
Company. Ex-Governor Claflin said that Mr. 
Dennison “never seemed to think the busi- 
ness had reached its limit, but could be en- 
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larged indefinitely.” His objedfive was not a 
fixed goal at which all eflfort should cease, 
but was the ideal of progress itself, — an up- 
ward growth from month to month in the 
dire6i:ion of improvement in the human sense 
rather than the financial. In fa6l, the money 
return was entirely secondary, as many of his 
letters indicate, and he loved best to turn the 
profits back into the business as a preparation 
for still further development. When he could 
see that a move was in the right direction and 
that the time was ripe, his impulse was to 
adopt it at once without too much weighing 
of the immediate difficulties. One of his col- 
leagues said, “He never counted the cost, but 
trusted to a luck which rarely went against 
him;” but luck being once for all just luck, 
this statement argues true intuition, — an abil- 
ity to see a truth which lies beyond the reach 
of rational processes. 

It was the inevitable result of his methods 
that his business should be a service to all 
who came into conta6l with it, by giving just 
values in every direftion. To employees this 
meant square treatment, and to customers 
that his goods should be the best of their kind. 
That whatever he made and sold should be 
of good quality and good value was the key- 
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note of the policy which he carried out to the 
smallest detail ; not only must his goods have 
internal merit, but they must be pleasing to 
the eye as well. His attempts to be consistent 
are refledled in a paragraph to Aaron. “There 
are certain absurdities in the English people 
that no Yank could ever meet. For instance, 
the little tag you sent us was strung with a 
six-cable cord, and the tag was made of a 
stock that a single cord of the six would pull 
out. We try to use the tag and string which 
conform to each other.” His negative defini- 
tion of “well done” is suited only for a man 
of energy, courage, and patience: “ Nothing is 
well done if it can be done better.” 

In Mr. Dennison’s inventive ability is found 
one important cause of the rapid growth of 
his business, because it especially devoted it- 
self to the development of new goods. In this 
diredlion it could gain big results on account 
of its combination with his great capacity for 
putting himself in another’s place and realiz- 
ing his needs. Mechanically, he was untrained, 
but with a curious intuition for right principles 
he was able to lay out the general form of a 
machine and to see that it was being devel- 
oped in the proper way. With the plan once 
in his mind, he was persistent in his efforts to 
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see it realized, and won some splendid vic- 
tories after long discouragement. His very 
freedom from the details of technique allowed 
him full play of imagination, catching often a 
simple method which had escaped the atten- 
tion of those more familiar with the process. 
A very important experience in a paper mill, 
as told by its owner, is a case in point. 

“When we first began making paper for 
your company, the quality was not very satis- 
fadlory. Mr. E. W. Dennison disliked to use 
it, as his desire was to use a much higher 
grade, that is, a rope paper; but as he often 
said, ‘The trade is demanding cheap grades 
and you are forced to make them.’ But he 
was anxious that we should improve the qual- 
ity of our paper, and we made a great many 
trials showing more or less improvement each 
time, though still not quite succeeding in get- 
ting just what he wanted. 

“In a conversation with him one day, about 
a possible further improvement, I said, ‘ Why 
not go up to the mills, Mr. Dennison, and 
spend a day or two and make some trials 
yourself.?' He said at once, ‘May I do so? I 
should like it very much.’ I said, ‘Certainly; 
the mills are yours. Go up and take them, and 
make any trials you care to.’ 
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“ He made the trip, and the result was the 
suggestion from him to change the diredlion 
of the paper made on the last two cylinders, 
running the paper toward the wet end of the 
machine and joining it with the paper made on 
the first two cylinders, so that the two rough 
sides would come together in the centre, and 
the paper thereby be made much smoother. 
I cannot tell how many years paper-makers 
had been running cylinder machines without 
seeing the advantage this would be, but he 
saw it almost at once. I hardly need to dwell 
upon this. Anyone conversant with paper- 
making will at once see what a great advan- 
tage it was, and had Mr. Dennison taken a 
patent upon the idea ( and he could have se- 
cured one without trouble, I am sure ) , it would 
have been worth a great deal of money to 
him; but he gave our company, and paper- 
makers in general, the benefit of his sugges- 
tion, without any hesitation. All of the ma- 
chines having four or more cylinders that we 
run now make paper in this way, and at a 
very decided gain in the quality." 

His inventive power, xmlike his brother’s, 
can hardly be said to stand alone ; it was ra- 
ther a manifestation of his capacity for throw- 
ing himself wholly into a subjedl, and allow- 
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ing his imagination to become absorbed in it. 

The pressure which brought into efFe6live 
play his other abilities was an enthusiastic will- 
ingness to work. He loved hard tasks and 
hard problems the more because they were 
not easy, and was always ready to go beyond 
his share simply because he was seldom con- 
scious of just how much “ his share" was. His 
best work and the work he most relished was 
that of originating rather than developing, 
and he always had time and patience for any 
new suggestion of improvement, but was glad 
when he could pass the working out to one of 
his helpers. 

His advice to some of the young men he so 
delighted to help contains much of the rich- 
ness of his own nature. 

“ Make the best goods, be prompt and hon- 
orable in your dealings, and, with ambition 
and industry, your success is only a question 
of time, provided your health holds good. 

“ If you should find better results from your 
move than you anticipated, my advice is for 
you to take it coolly, and not branch too fast; 
and if on the contrary the thing does not pan 
out as you expedled, do not be discouraged, 
but work patiently to win by doing your 
business right, and you can turn defeat into 
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viftory if you only place thevi6toryfar enough 
ahead." 

“I had not been in business for myself a 
great while when my box shop was burned 
out, and twice as much as I was worth de- 
stroyed; and again in January, 1857, 1 had a 
balance to the good of 1 10,000, and January, 
'58, 1 was cleaned out and under water; but 
keeping my eye on the pi61;ure ahead I man- 
aged to keep my pluck up and feel confident 
of ultimate success, which kept me cheerful." 

That such a man should have had bound- 
less enthusiasm and deep love for the work 
he had chosen is easy to understand; and that 
he should have inspired enthusiasm and loy- 
alty was inevitable. If he had done but this 
one thing for “ his boys,” he would have made 
them a priceless gift by teaching them the 
Joy of Work. 

“ This great amount of business has come 
on so gradually that the whole past of it seems 
like a dream, and the accomplishment of this 
result has seemed more like recreation than 
labor. From all appearances of the pride seem- 
ingly taken by each and every one of my 
g(^ helpers, I am confident that their own 
progress has been fun to them.” 

The man of business left what he wished 
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to leave, — not merely a fortune won for those 
for whom he wished to provide, but a living 
and self-perpetuating organization which is 
not only his monument, but a source of ever 
new service to the community. His nature 
was too big to be made sordid by his great 
love of business; on the contrary the force 
of his chara6ler made that business human in 
principle and impulse. 

All the qualities which found effedlive play 
in his commercial life found a still broader 
field in his social life. Frank in bearing, genial 
in temper, and cordial in manner, men liked 
to meet him, and his simplicity and sincerity 
made first acquaintances fast friends. A chat 
with him was always a true gain. “He had 
the most uplifting, exhilarating effe(51; upon 
me,” one wrote ; “ I always felt as if I had ta- 
ken a new lease of life whenever I saw him.” 
His cheery and encouraging smile and word 
lightened the loads of those he met, and gave 
them strength and courage. Mr. Campbell, 
whose physical blindness made his inner vi- 
sion the clearer, wrote a letter of great beauty, 
which is given in full. 
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Friday ^ Feb . 19, 1886 
S.S. Oregon 

My dear Mr. Dennison: 

I WAS much grieved and pained to leave Bos- 
ton without seeing you, but, my dear old 
friend, I cannot sail without writing to you 
how much your lovingkindness and S3nmpa- 
thy have always been to me. 

Many years ago when I was a stranger, 
your thoughtful kindness and cheery words 
strewed my path with roses. Many is the time 
when I have been discouraged, I have sought 
you simply for the encouragement of your 
sunny nature. My religion teaches me that 
love to God is indicated by our love to our 
neighbor, and by this test, my dear Dennison, 
a blessed welcome awaits you ; and when my 
work is over, one of my warm anticipations 
will be meeting you again. We may never 
meet again in this world, we shall meet in the 
next — my physical darkness will have passed 
away, and who will be more happy to realize 
it than my old friend ? My love, sympathy, and 
hope are with you. 

Yours gratefully, 

F. J. Campbell, 

•per G.M. C, 
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Dr. Edward Everett Hale, at Mr. Dennison’s 
burial services, spoke of his “ ready sympathy 
and that fresh, unselfish kindness which made 
for him so many friends.” And then: 

“If you met him for half a minute you were 
glad, and you went through the day re- 
membering something encouraging and good- 
natured which he had said to you ; and if it 
was your good fortune to spend a longer time 
with him, the impression was just the same. 
The half hour remained with you as an illus- 
tration of the generosity of his life, and you 
felt that it was a matter of course with him to 
go outside himself in his sympathy — tender 
and certain — with those who were around 
him. 

“I am disposed to think that it was this moral 
quality — recognized by everyone who knew 
him — which built up his successful life, in a 
sense with which we cannot speak even of his 
inventive or other business faculty. He wanted 
to help those around him, — he liked to see 
them succeed.” 

One feature was so charafteristic of Mr. 
Dennison that it was natural Dr. Hale should 
have begun with a mention of it. “Our 
friend,” he said, “ would have been unwilling 
that I should make any public statement re- 
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garding him, or those charadt eristics which 
made us love him.” Another writes: “I never 
knew any other man in his position, and with 
his abilities, who all his life never by adlion 
or word showed a patch of conceit, or as- 
sumed anything he was not.” And again: 
“To those who knew him well, the modest 
estimate he placed upon his own abilities when 
success had been so marked and so ably won 
was evidence of a well balanced mind and the 
largeness of his view of life.” 

His, indeed, was the true manly humility, — 
not self-depreciation, but self-effacement. Be- 
cause he was so heartily interested and so vi- 
tally in touch with the men and the fadts about 
him, he was simply unconscious of any desire 
to make an estimate of himself. 

Since his mind was upon others rather than 
upon himself, true courtesy and tadf were 
natural to him, yet without conventionality. 
Of his charities it was said: “His gifts were 
strengthened by sound and helpful advice 
and sandfified by his words of sympathy.” 
Yet he was a “man’s man,” full-blooded and 
well muscled, lover of outdoors and a good 
sportsman. He went into camp with zest, and 
gave himself up to the influences of the place 
and the good fellowship of his companions. 
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He was fond of animals, of horses especially. 
It was long before he felt that he could afford 
the “ span of blacks,” of which he often speaks, 
but when they came he took great pleasure 
in them. A “ scandalous” colt figures in his do- 
mestic letters, — an animal which gave much 
delight to him and quite as much terror to his 
family. 

He believed in recreation and allowed him- 
self all that he could afford, well understand- 
ing its value to the man of business. He sought 
companionship in his diversions, and espe- 
cially the society of young people, finding 
keener pleasure in their enjoyment than in 
his own. For them, indeed, he showed special 
consideration, delighting to go out of his way 
to pay them attention. Many of his younger 
employees he showed over the fadlory, point- 
ing out his pet machines, or took them to his 
summer home at Nantasket on fishing trips, 
and even met one youngster at the Newton- 
ville station after ten at night, lighting the 
way to his house with a lantern. Upon the 
minds of young men he made a most vivid 
impression, and to them his memory remains 
an unfailing inspiration. 

It can readily be imagined that on his many 
trips in this country and abroad he was never 
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lonesome so long as there was a human be- 
ing near him, and that he was able to find in 
each one something of value. His interest in 
the politics of his city and state was very keen, 
and his opinions and advice were regularly 
sought by a dozen or more of Boston’s strong- 
est and most earnest men. 

Thoroughly in harmony with his character, 
his appearance attra 61 ;ed attention at once. 
“The tall, powerful frame and eredl carriage 
of the head expressed the vigor, power of com- 
mand and grasp of affairs of his mind, while 
the eye that looked straight at you, and the 
words in which he gave his views, without 
fear, policy or evasion, told unmistakably his 
love of truth, sincerity and direftness, and his 
contempt for falsehood, trickery or meanness. 
More than most men, he stood, as the saying 
is, ‘four square’ to the world, and you would 
not be disappointed, no matter upon which of 
the many phases and problems of business life 
you might seek his counsel.” An impression 
was created at once of force and kindliness, re- 
source and simplidty, ability and trustworthi- 
ness, sympathy and self-control. 

The essence of all that was good in him 
centred in the home which he loved beyond 
any measure. “ It occurs to me,” he said," that 
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the real comforts attained and the most gen- 
uine happiness are those under our own roof. 
All others are but ‘ littles ' compared with the 
home joys.” His home furnished the inspira- 
tion of his working life and the rest from it. 
“For my part I am firmly resolved to see 
what I can do to make those that I am so de- 
pendent upon for happiness in this world ( and, 
I believe, in the next) happy themselves.” 

His religious belief was simple and deep, 
though not of the devotional type. Dr. Hale 
says: “This man would never have called 
himself a religious man. It is, therefore, for 
me, and others who knew him well, to say 
all the more definitely that this unselfishness 
and tenderness of his sprang from his real re- 
ligion. He did not care for himself alone, — he 
wanted to serve God and he wanted to serve 
man. In that sense he found out the way in 
which to unite as if in one family those whose 
daily lives were all wrought in with his ; and 
you and I here, who are not to see his face 
again, are in no danger of forgetting his words 
of tenderness or of advice, or the good- 
natured cordiality of his welcome, for it had in 
it the reality — the one enduring element — 
of the word and work of one who trusts God.” 

With tireless devotion to his home and his 
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work, with keen insight and high standards, 
with true humanity and deep sincerity, he 
combined in his big heart thoughtfulness of all 
about him, cheeriness, and simplicity. He led 
by persuasion, and won his life’s vidlory by 
the force of his kindly nature. His greatness 
responds to the test of the years in the ever 
potent influence of his chara<5ler upon those 
who knew him, with whom all that is high- 
est and best is summed up in the word “Den- 
nisonian.” The true fun6lion of man’s life 
was fulfilled by him in that his world was 
better for his having lived; and he proved 
beyond question that a successful business 
man can also be a true man. 
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